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work among the people. It initiated and directed suc- 
cessfully the Fourth American Peace Congress at St. 
Louis. It has on various occasions co-operated con- 
cretely with the Government, and influenced legislation 
in behalf of arbitration and international peace. It has 
maintained its lecture bureau, its library of peace in- 
formation, and it has distributed tons of literature to 
writers, speakers, schools, colleges, and libraries. In 
spite of the serious handicap due to the illness of Dr. 
Trueblood, the Society has welcomed the organization 
of sixteen new peace societies since January, 1913. It 
has continued to issue the Advocate of Peach monthly, 
a magazine which has doubled its circulation fourteen 
times within twenty years, the monthly edition of which 
has been recently increased to eleven thousand — an in- 
crease of three thousand in less than two years. The 
Society has labored in every possible way with other ac- 
credited organizations working for the promotion of our 
great cause. Over fifty peace pamphlets and as many 
books have been constantly on sale at the Society's head- 
quarters. The demand for this literature is continuous 
and increasing. 

Your Executive Director, feels that the work of organ- 
ization and propaganda for peace in this country has, 
however, only fairly begun. Every State must be or- 
ganized. The American Peace Society has the ma- 
chinery for perfecting such an organization. The time 
is at hand for accomplishing thus a most important and 
helpful advance. It is a fact, however, that this ad- 
vance cannot be made upon our present financial re- 
sources. If our work is to be enlarged and developed 
in accordance with the demands of the times and the 
obligations imposed by the new position which the Soci- 
ety has been given in the general peace work of the 
country, there must be an immediate and decided in- 
crease of its income. There are many important spe- 
cific opportunities confronting the Society for pro- 
moting and extending its usefulness. We should open 
at least two new departments at once ; we should finance 
a continuous lecture and publicity campaign; we should 
increase the size and news value of the Advocate of 
Peace; our library, with its valuable books and count- 
less pamphlets, should be catalogued, supervised, and 
strengthened ; many of the societies already begun need 
financial assistance until they can become self-sustain- 
ing; the Intercollegiate Peace Association and the 
American School Peace League are entitled to a larger 
support ; the opportunity of the American Peace Society 
to function as a National Peace Council in larger and 
more effective ways should be improved. 

It has been the hope of the officers of our Society that 
the Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment might take 
the general situation of the American Peace Society into 
account and increase its subvention for the promotion 
of our work. It is a fact, however, that at present our 
efforts are not thus to be strengthened. We are, there- 
fore, confronted with a situation demanding an imme- 
diate curtailment of our expenditures or a decided in- 
crease in our income. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Arthur Deerin Call, 

Executive Director. 



The Country and the Small Town. 

By Mrs. Hiram W. Thomas. 

The plea for the small town in the March issue of the 
Advocate of Peace was one to take to heart. The hope 
for the peace cause, as for every great cause, rests in the 
plain people. They hear the word gladly, but the word 
must be simple and the issue elemental. They do not 
take kindly to the academic. Eeforms are of the heart 
and not of the head. They do not work downward — up, 
up toward the stars — and permeate every sphere along 
the way. 

But is it true, as had been hinted, that between the 
country and the city audience the latter is the more in- 
telligent? Are the denizens of these congested centers 
better informed, or, being better informed, are they more 
sensitive to the things that make for righteousness ? Is 
their reading more in that line ? Do we find the propor- 
tion of independent thinking larger in the cities than in 
the country towns ? I think not. 

The exhaustive grind and wear of the city, the per- 
petual sweep of events, the consuming demands of the 
crowds, the debilitating influence of the multiple press, 
and, above all, the temptation to thrust responsibility 
upon numbers are conditions that make for indifference 
and weakness. 

Eeforms are not cradled in a crowd. Boston, great as 
she found herself to be, was not the birthplace of aboli- 
tion, or New York or Chicago of woman's suffrage. Pro- 
hibition is not moving by leaps and bounds because cities 
are clamoring for it. Where the initiative and referen- 
dum, the recall, the election of United States Senators 
by the people, reform in currency and tariff, abolition of 
child labor, public ownership of public utilities, and 
other movements for the masses reach the ear and heart 
is where the weekly paper does its quiet work, where the 
religious and reform press leave a message to stay, and 
where the granges and farmers' alliances and agricul- 
tural conferences and institutes, and labor, sane and 
reasonable, call the community life to wider vision. 

Yes, let the message of peace be sent to the country 
and country towns. Let it not go wrapped in academ- 
ical verbiage and monastic solemnity, but in plain lan- 
guage to a plain people. Let it burn in those homes, in 
the farmers' clubs, schools, and fireside assemblies, and 
in time the jingoes will be hushed and the dreadnoughts 
cease to be, and the treasure and blood of the world be 
devoted to the peace and happiness of all the people. 

Chicago Lawn, III. 



The Church Peace Union, it is announced, will estab- 
lish a peace library in New York city, primarily, of 
course, for the use of ministers of all denominations. 



Peace and War Measures Before 
Congress. 

(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, 
and bills or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filed. 
They are immediately referred to the appropriate committees, 
whose reports bring them to the originating House for pas- 
sage. The following abbreviations are employed: S., Senate 
Bill; H. R., House of Representatives Bill; J. Res., Joint 
Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent Resolution; Res., Resolu- 
tion; Rept., Report.) 

DIPLOMATIC CORPS. 

Two ministers have been created, one ministerial post made 
ambassadorial, and two others are in course of elevation : 

By Mr. Bacon, late of Georgia: A bill (S. 2318) author- 
izing the appointment of envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary to Paraguay and Uruguay. To the Commit- 



